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Dr. Furness, on the occasion of her 
visit to the Orient, was commissioned by 
the President of the Association to repre- 
sent our organization in Japan with a 
view to the possible extension of our 
work to that country. The following 
article presents the results of that mission. 


In January, 1919, a Japan branch 
of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae was organized in Tokyo. 
An account of the proceedings will 
be of interest because of the view 
they give of the social situation 
among American women, their oppor- 
tunities for intercourse with Japanese 
women, and the needs of Japanese 
women for higher education. 

In order to expedite matters, an ef- 
fort was made to secure in advance 
a list of the women residing in Japan 
who were eligible to membership. A 
circular letter was sent to the Deans 
of Women of the American Universi- 
ties on the accepted list and from 
their replies a list was compiled. Ad- 
ditional names from Canadian Uni- 
versities were forwarded through the 
courtesy of Dean Gildersleeve of Bar- 
nard College. While defective in 
many ways this list served as an 
excellent working basis. 


1920. 


It was quite simple to classify the 
women thus listed, for they separated 
naturally into a few marked groups. 
Of the American women who were 
unmarried, the greater part were mis- 
sionaries or connected with the 
Y.W.C.A. One was a teacher in 
the school for foreign children. The 
husbands of those who were married 
were generally in business, or were 
connected with the Embassy, or were 
teachers or missionaries, or connected 
with the Y. M. C. A. Some recently 
arrived young women had come to 
work on the Japan Advertiser and the 
new Trans-Pacific Monthly. Nearly all 
were busy workers, and there was 
practically none of the leisure class 
on which we depend in America for 
carrying on the burden of such an 
organization. 

The Japanese women, for the most 
part, had been sent to America by the 
various missionary bodies and on 
their return had become more or less 
connected with the schools from 
which they had been sent. A few 
were teachers in the government 
schools, and some were married. Only 
a few had _ obtained the degree, 
most of them having spent two or 
perhaps three years in college work. 

In consequence of the diversity of 
interests among the American women, 
social life in Tokyo is confined to 
many small groups, and there is very 





little opportunity for intercourse be- 
tween Japanese and American women. 
American men have the ‘Tokyo 
Club, the Japan-American Associa- 
tion, the Peace Society, and the 
University Club, all international in 
membership, as well as the American 
Association. But all of these, even 
the last named, are exclusively men’s 
organizations, and the women have 
had nothing to bring them together 
until a few years ago, when the Tok- 
yo Women’s Club was formed, which 
is open to all nationalities and to 
which a few Japanese women belong. 
It has the usual literary and musical 
program. ‘Those who are _ interested 
in problems of social betterment be- 
long to a special circle of the W.C-. 
T.U. Intercourse between Japanese 
and American women is _ limited 
largely to a school or to some re- 
ligious organization. Some Ameri- 
can women never meet Japanese ladies. 

There are other hindrances to co- 
operative action, such as the great 
distances in Tokyo, the poor car serv- 
ice, and the climate, which precludes 
a life as strenuous as we can endure 
in America. Hence it was necessary 
to convince these different groups of 
women that such an organization as 
a branch of the A. C. A. would be of 
real service before they would give it 
their support. Said one lady, “If it 
merely means something else to go 
to, | can not belong.” Hence the 
first meeting was largely given over 
to a general discussion of the plan. 

In view of what has been said it 
will be interesting to report some of 
the most effective arguments. It 
should be stated that several leading 
women interested in educational prob- 
lems both Japanese and American 
had been consulted informally on the 
subject beforehand, and had_ ex- 
pressed their sympathy with the new 
movement. 

In behalf of the Japanese women, 
the most urgent speech was made by 


Miss Yasui, Dean of the new Chris- 
tian College for Women established 
through the cooperation of several 
of the mission boards. She had stud- 
ied both in England and America, 
and had had long experience in the 
government schools. She stated that 
Japanese women, especially the 
younger ones and the students in 
particular, are very eager for more 
intellectual training and a_ broader 
life. Association with American women 
who have enjoyed these privileges will 
stimulate them to greater efforts and at 
the same time steady them and lead 
them to realize that this training enables 
them to be of greater service. Our ex- 
perience and advice will be of much 
value to them. While they are in an 
American college they learn the pleas- 
ures and gains of cooperative effort but 
on returning to Japan, they do not have 
much opportunity of working with 
other women who have had this 
training, and hence lose the 
for using it. 

Miss Helen Munroe, who had been 
a missionary for many years and had 
kept up her connection with the 
Association during her residence in 
Japan, spoke from the point of view 
of the foreign women. She empha- 
sized the opportunity the Branch 
would offer of social ebevanediian be- 
tween the educated women of Amer- 
ica and the Japanese college women, 
and showed how much this would 
contribute toward improving the un- 
derstanding between the two coun- 
tries. She referred to the important 
aid rendered to the education of 
women in America by the Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Ibuka, a graduate of Mt. 
Holyoke, and the wife of a graduate 
of an American college, spoke of the 
needs of the young Japanese college 
graduate, who marries soon after her 
return from abroad. Not having any 
connection with a school, she. may 
lose all stimulus for intellectual 
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things unless it comes from associa- 
tion with other women who have 
the same training and are making 
use of it. 

Some American women accustomed 
to studying social problems were in- 
terested in forming the branch _ be- 
cause of the opportunity it afforded 
of investigating certain questions 
connected with the life of women 
which could hardly be studied with- 
out the hearty cooperation of Japa- 
nese women trained along. similar 
lines. The advantage of being con- 
nected with a strong parent society 
in America was emphasized. 

To the writer it seemed as if this 
group of women, unconsciously to 
themselves, were discussing some- 
thing of very great moment, and that 
the movement initiated in this simple 
way is destined to play an important 
part not only in the future develop- 
ment of the education of Japanese 
women but also in aiding them to 
make their knowledge of service to 
the nation at large. It will doubt- 
less have many opportunities of prov- 
ing to the government the value of 
educated women when working to- 
gether. 

It is not necessary to recount the 
details of the organization though 
one or two points are of interest, 
particularly the question of member- 
ship. It seemed best at first, to fol- 
low quite strictly the membership 
requirements as set forth in the con- 
stitution of the national body, and 
not to include any Japanese insti- 
tutions for women. The Japan Wo- 
man’s University provides advanced 
work but does not rank with the 
men’s universities which at present 
are not open to women, Officially. 
Several years ago, at: the Imperial 
University of Sendai, there were 
some vacant places for students, and 
three women were admitted to the 
College of Science. They finished 
the course of study and received di- 














plomas. A request that these women 
be admitted to regular membership 
in the Association was forwarded to 
the committee on _ credentials in 
America, and has been favorably 
acted upon. 

It was agreed that active member- 
ship in the Branch should include 
both regular and associate members 
as they are defined in the general 
constitution, and that the offices be 
thrown open to all except such as 
must of necessity be filled by regular 
members. 

The offices were divided evenly 
among the Japanese and foreign 
members. The President, Mrs. 
Phelps, is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, the wife of one 
of the most prominent workers in 
the Y.M.C.A. and has lived a num- 
ber of years in Japan. Of the com- 
mittees, perhaps the most important 
ones concern education, scholarships, 
and social service. Much of the work 
of the Branch will be done by small 
bodies, and in the general meetings 
the. socialelement will be made 
prominent. The first meeting after 
the completion of the organization 
was held in May, at which the writer 
was unable to be present. No per- 
sonal report has reached her of fur- 
ther work, but a chance reading of 
the Japan Advertiser showed that one 
meeting was held in the summer 
time at Karuizawa, a mountain resort 
where many foreigners and Japanese 
go during the heated term. Another 
one was held in Tokyo on Nov. 8 
and on the program stood the names 
of two Japanese women and one 
American. 

While Tokyo was selected as the 
most suitable place for starting the 
new organization, membership will 
be general all over the Empire of 
Japan. To the north of Tokyo there 
are Sendai and its surrounding sta- 
tions with a large number of college 
women, and in the Kwansei district 


which includes Kobe, Osaka Kyoto 
and several small places, there are 
about forty. The Branch will still 
maintain its unity as the Japan 
Branch but separate sections may be 
formed in the different localities. 

A few words may be added re- 
garding the general problem of high- 
er education for women in Japan. 
The most advanced training pro- 
vided by the government is in the 
two higher normal schools which are 
professional in character. Below 
these stand the high schools of which 
there is at least one in every prov- 
ince, and often more in the large cit- 
ies. ‘These are limited in number to 
about eight hundred students each. 
There are many private high schools 
and practically every mission main- 
tains one, and sometimes’ more. 
Even these do not furnish enough 
places for all who wish to attend. 
Entrance into the government 
schools is by competitive examina- 
tion and very many are turned away. 

Beyond the high schools stand the 
English schools for girls established 


in Tokyo by Miss Tsuda, the Japan 
Woman’s University, and the new 


Christian College. The first high 
school in Kyoto has a college de- 
partment. There is Kobe College for 
Girls supported by the American 
Board, and a college department in 
the Methodist mission at Nagasaki. 
A Buddhist University has entered 
upon its first year in Kyoto. So far 
as the writer knows these are the 
only opportunities in Japan for the 
higher education of women. 
Schools for boys are arranged on 
somewhat different lines. To the 
girls’ high school corresponds the 
boys’ middle school. From this boys 
pass to the Higher School which pre- 
pares directly for the universities, or 
else into commercial, technical or 
other special schools. It is the aim 
of the new Christian college to give 
a training corresponding to that of 
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these bigher schools, so that girls 
wil) be prepared to enter the Imper- 
iai Universities in case they are ever 
cpened to women, an event which 
may happen more quickly than is 
anticipated. 

At present there is scarcely any 
opportunity for women to. study 
economics, sociology or psychology, sub- 
jects which are all important for an un- 
derstanding of the pressing social prob- 
lems of Japan. The science work, too, 
is most elementary. Thus for a long 
time to come Japanese women can ob- 
tain a better education in America than 
in their own country. But to come here 
requires a great deal of money. Jap- 
anese men of wealth are just beginning 
to send their daughters abroad, and 
hence scholarships are very essential. 
We, as a body, who realize the impor- 
tant part in the life of a nation which is 
played by the educated woman, could 
make a great contribution toward the 
friendly understanding between our 
two countries by furthering the edu- 
cation of the women of Japan. 
Scholarships in American colleges 
are very much needed, but in addi- 
tion scholarships in _ preparatory 
schools are also important, to relieve 
the strain of the first year in a for- 
eign country. Owing to the great 
difference in the customs of living, of 
dress, and of food. It is almost im- 
possible for a girl from a Japanese 
school to go directly into an Ameri- 
can College, no matter how well pre- 
pared she is nor how good her Eng- 
lish. Some preliminary time for ad- 
justment is almost vital. 

It is hoped that this appeal will 
impress some members of this Asso- 
ciation who are connected with pri- 
vate schools. The administration of 
scholarships offered by such schools 
could very suitably be placed in the 
hands of a committee of the Japan 
Branch, and thus their benefits would 
be administered most impartially for 
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virls from all kinds of schools. We 
would make an earnest plea for these 
wonderful Japanese girls whose de- 
sire for education is so great, and 
whose opportunities are so few. 


A PROPOSED NATION-WIDE 
PROFESSIONAL EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE 


On January ninth and tenth there 
was held in New York City at the 
Engineering Societies Building a 
small but very significant conference 
of persons representing various or- 
ganizations interested in the problem 
of a professional employment service. 

The conference grew out of the 
eastern visit last October of Mrs. 
May L. Cheney, director of the ap- 
pointment bureau of the University 
of California, and chairman of the 
Committee on Vocational Opportuni- 
ties of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae. At the time of her visit 
Mrs. Cheney called a conference in 
New York of representatives of the 
college appointment bureaus in the 
eastern part of the country. At that 
conference a resolution was passed 
expressing the hope that some sort of 
national professional employment 
service might be established. This 
resolution was sent to the meeting of 
the National Committee of the Bu- 
reaus of Occupations which followed 
very shortly after in Chicago, and the 
decision was reached there to call a 
small conference of the persons or 
organizations that have been most 
closely identified with the work of 
professional placement. 

Some indication of the wide-spread 
interest in the problem may be seen 
in the fact that although every effort 
was made to keep this conference as 
small as possible and many requests 
to attend it were refused, the con- 
ference when it came toegther had 
already assumed almost unwieldy 











proportions. In addition to the Na- 
tional Committee of the Bureaus of 
Occupations, under whose auspices 
the meeting was called, there were 
present representatives of the college 
appointment bureaus of both men’s 
and women’s colleges, representatives 
of employment bureaus dealing with 
special professions (engineering, chem- 
istry), and representatives of various 
interested organizations such as the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
the Y. W.C.A., the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s League, the Social 
Workers’ Exchange, the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Research, the Russell Sage 
Foundation, and the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 


Miss Cora M. Coolidge, chairman 
of the National Committee of the 
Bureaus of Occupations, presided and 
after a brief reference to the origin 
and purpose of the conference, called 
upon representatives of the various 
types of employment and appoint- 
ment agencies present to discuss the 
need and the possibility of a national 
professional employment service in 
the light of their experience in their 
own work. This “experience” meet- 
ing with the accompanying discus- 
sions made abundantly clear the fact 
that some sort of nation-wide unified 
employment service’ for professional 
workers is a serious need. It re- 
mained, however, for the conference 
to discover if possible the principles 
that should control the policies. of 
such a service if established and ‘the 
method of establishing it: 

A statement of the fundamental 
principles that should govern such a 
service was presented by Mr. Leslie 
E. Woodcock of the Russell Sage 
Foundation and after lively discussion 
of the proposals presented a special 
committee, of which ‘Mr. Woodcock 
was made chairman, was appointed to 
bring in to the conference the follow- 
ing day a definite plan for the ‘estab- 
lishment of sucha service. 


When the committee reported. on 
Saturday. morning Mr.. Woodcock 
said that they had spent some time 
discussing whether it would: be better 
to work out first the principles that 
should govern the service or a plan 
for financing it, and that they had 
decided to do the easier thing and 
work out the principles. These were 
presented to the..conference, discussed 
and amended, and were finally adopt- 
ed in the following form: 

1. This conference. wishes to go on 
record das approving. a . nation-wide 
professional employment service. 

2. This service should include both 
placement. work and the collection 
and distribution of information about 
occupations and about the supply and 
the potential supply of, workers, and 
such other work. as may seem de- 
sirable. 

3. There should be a central. repre- 
sentative administrative board.and a 
central office to serve as a.medium 
for clearance, co-ordination, and re- 
search. 

4. There should be. branch offices 
in the leading commercial and. pro- 
fessional centers. 

5. It should be the policy..of the 
Board wherever possible to cooperate 
with existing organizations. working 
in this general field and to stimulate 
the establishment of appointment 
bureaus in connection with educa, 
tional institutions. 


6. The minimum development 
should. be on a. five-year basis. 

7. The conference recommends that 
the. service be established on a non- 
fee-charging basis. 

8..The ‘service should assume re- 
sponsibility. for the training of work- 
ers. for - professional anpreypmemt 
work. 

9.,The . conference should » elect a 
committee with power and authority 
to work out in greater detail a plan 
based on the foregoing recommenda- 
tions, to investigate methods of fi- 
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nance, and to call a larger and more 
representative conference as soon as 
possible. 

In conformity with this last recom- 
mendation a committee was elected 
with Miss Emma P. Hirth, Director 
of the New York Bureau of Voca- 
tional. Information, as the chairman, 
the other members: being Mr. Wood- 
cock of the Russell Sage ‘Foundation, 
Miss Coolidge of the Bureaus of 
Occupations, Miss Jackson of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston, Miss Hoyt of the 
University of Chicago Appointment 
Bureau, Mr. Jones of the University 
of Pennsylvania Bureau, and Mr. 
Jackson of the Harvard Bureau. 

In the absence of. any indication 
of activity in Congress looking to- 
ward the re-establishment of a federal 
employment service with a profes- 
sional section, the results of the de- 
liberations and investigations of this 
committee and the calling of the next 
conference will be eagerly awaited by 
the many persons interested in the 
better adjustment of the professional 
worker to his work. 


A COOPERATIVE HEALTH 
MOVEMENT. 


The idea of a cooperative move- 
ment of National Women’s Organiza- 
tions to promote the interests of 
women has been in the minds of 
many since the close: of the war. 
Perhaps the greatest practical need 
of such a movement’ had been felt 
during the war by the Social Moral- 
ity Committee of the War Work 
Council of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, which had 
been already without consultation 
with national organizations — success- 
fully effecting: cooperation with local 
associations of women in its com- 
munity work. 

It seemed natural, then, that Mrs. 
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Carrie Chapman Catt, President of 
the National Women’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Raymond Robins, Presi- 
dent of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League and Mrs. Robert E. 
Speer, President of the National 
3oard of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, the only presidents 
of national organizations at that time 
in New York City, should get to- 
gether early in July to discuss the 
possibilities of, such a cooperative 
movement. It seemed to Mrs. Catt 
and Mrs. Robins very desirable for 
the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. to invite delegates from their 
own and from other organizations, 
to work out.a plan whereby various 
activities of all women along similar 
lines might be pooled and the work 
accomplished made more effective. 
Mrs. Catt, Mrs. Robins and Mrs. 
Speer with Mrs. Phillip North Moore 
of the National Council of Women, 
Miss Anna Gordon of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and Mrs. Josiah Cowles of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs were con- 
stituted by agreement a Committee on 
Organization. Two representatives from 
each of fourteen leading national wom- 
en’s Organizations were, in accordance 
with the carrying out of this plan in- 
vited to attend a meeting to be held at 
the National Board of the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Associations on. October 
23d. The presidents of these organi- 
zations were also invited to attend 
ex-officio. The time was set at the 
close of the meeting of the Inter- 
national Conference of Women Phy- 
sicians held at the National Board 
from Sept. 15 to October 22, in which 
problems affecting the health of wom- 
en were to be freely discussed, and 
the importance of the promotion of 
better ideals for women brought out. 
In preparation for this meeting of 
representatives on Oct. 23d, the Com- 
mittee on Organization previously 
named, increased by the Presidents 


of the rest of the fourteen organiza- 
tions not previously represented, met 
on September 11th to: discuss the 
feasibility and plan of cooperation. 
There were present at the September 
meeting: Mrs. Robert E. Speer, 
Y.W.C.A.; Mrs. Raymond Robins, 
Women’s Trade Union League; Mrs. 
Raymond Brown, American Womian’s 
Suffrage Association; Miss Anna 
Gordon, and Mrs. Ella Boole, Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union 
Mrs. Frederick Schoff, National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teach- 
er Associaton; Mrs. Nathaniel Har- 
ris, National Council of Women and 
Council of Jewish Women; Mrs. 
Bernard Pollak, National League of 
Women Workers; Mrs. Elmer Blair, 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Dr. Edith Lovejoy, Medical 
Women’s National Association; Dr. 
Anna LIL. Brown, Dr. Eleanor Ber- 
tine, Dr. Josephine Hemenway Ken- 
yon, Dr. Kristine Mann, Dr. Sarah 
Sweet Windsor and Miss Caroline 
Colvin representing the War Work 
Program of the Social Morality Com- 
mittee of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. 


The. unanimous decision of this 
group was that such cooperative ef- 
fort was most desirable and a Com- 
mittee of Seven was appointed to 
draw up a detailed plan which could 
be presented at the meeting of, repre- 
sentatives called for October 23d. 
This Committee of Seven consisted 
of Mrs. Robert. E. Speer, Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robins, Mrs. Carrie .Chapman 
Catt, Mrs. Phillip North Moore, Mrs. 
Elmer Blair, Miss Anna Gordon, and 
Dr. Anna L. Brown. 


The Committee of Seven met once 
by itself and twice with the presi- 
dents of the organizations. After 
much discussion, a working plan of 
cooperation was prepared to submit 
to the meeting of representatives. 

On October 23d and 24th the repre- 
sentatives invited by the National 





Board of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations met and the plan 
drawn up at the small committee 
was presented and after discussion 
ratified in its final form as follows: 


NAME 


This cooperative effort of National 
Women’s Organizations shall be known 
as the Women’s Foundation for Social 
Health. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this cooperative 
group is to carry to the highest 
efficiency the social health work of 
the country, and to this end the or- 
ganizations interested will lend their 
combined effort, nationally and _ lo- 
cally, that there may be the minimum 
ef overlapping and the maximum of 
result in the promotion of the pro- 
gram. 


ADMINISTRATION 


House of Delegates: 

Appointment: 

In order that each organization 
may be equally represented in this 
cooperative effort, we would recom- 
mend that five official delegates from 
each cooperating organization be ap- 
pointed to serve upon the House of 
Delegates. It is suggested that these be: 
the president and four others, in 1919, 
one to be elected for one year, one 
for two years, one for three years 
and one for four years, then by pro- 
viding for the annual election of an 
additional delegate. 

It is further suggested that the 
official delegates present at this Con- 
vention be authorized by the Con- 
vention to organize themselves into 
a House of Delegates so that busi- 
ness may be accomplished before 
this Convention adjourns. 

The House of Delegates shall be 
responsible for the formulation of 


principles of operation and shall en- 
trust to a Board of Trustees, to be 
appointed by the House of Delegates, 
the authority to fulfill and care for 
the detailed preparation and promo- 
tion of the program within the line 
of principles adopted by the House of 
Delegates. 


Board of Trustees: 


Appointment: 

The Committee further recom- 
mends that the first Board of Trus- 
tees shall consist of the _ present 
Committee known as the Committee 
of Seven, and that two additional 
members be appointed to make a 
group of nine: three of them to serve 
for one year, three for three years; 
the House of Delegates at its an- 
nual meeting to appoint or reappoint, 
for not more than two consecutive 
terms, the three members needed an- 
nually. 

The Board of Trustees shall be 
empowered to select its own officers, 
to appoint technical committees, em- 
ploy an executive secretary and suf- 
ficient office staff, to select perman- 
ent headquarters and to equip the 
same and to secure necessary funds 
for such expenditures. In case the 
care of these funds necessitates their 
incorporation, they may be em- 
powered to seek such. 

The Board of Trustees shall report 
annually to the House of Delegates 
as to the program of work and finan- 
cial standing and to the official repre- 
sentatives of the cooperating organi- 
zation appointed in case any emer- 
gency arises. 


Technical Committees: 


The Board of Trustees shall be 
authorized to organize the necessary 
technical committees, the following five 
being suggested : 

1. Committee on 
Education. 


Health and Sex 
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2. Committee on Conditions of Liv- 
ing. 

3. Committee on Opportunities for 
tiealth Development. 


4. Committee on Industrial Condi- 
tions. 


5. Committee on Legislation. 


It is further suggested that the 
first and third. be appointed imme- 
diately. ® 

These Committees shall be com- 
posed of five members each, to be 
sclected because of professional or 
technical knowledge upon the _ sub- 
ject named. In order to complete a 
proposed program, the Board of Trus- 
tees is authorized to employ neces- 
sary staff members for the promotion 
locally of such plans. It is under- 
stood that a promotive agent or or- 
ganizing secretary shall visit local com- 
munities and assist the existing organi- 
zations to complete their plans of co- 
operation and present the proposed pro- 
gram for such changes as may _ be 
necessary to meet local conditions. 
These Committees may upon the com- 
pletion of any given piece of work be 
discontinued and others organized to 
meet the new needs. 


Meetings: 


The House of Delegates shall meet 
annually in the fall by special call 
of Trustees, for the consideration of 
reports, or the formulation of new 
policies and further adjustment of 
administrative work as may be found 
necessary. 

The Board of Trustees shall meet 
monthly or upon call to receive the 
report of any technical committee. 

The Technical Committees shall 
meet according to their own plan- 
ning until their work is_ perfected. 
It is suggested, however, that be- 
cause of the importance of the pro- 
motion of these programs such plans 
be not too long delayed. 


FINANCES 


Funds necessary for the carrying 
on of this work shall be raised 
through gift, organizational, and per- 
sonal contribution. 


AMENDMENT 


Any article in these By-Laws for 
cooperative effort may be amended 
by a two-thirds vote at the regular 
meeting of the House of Delegates, 
provided due notice is given thirty 
days in advance of the meeting. 

In accordance with this plan a 
President, lst Vice President, 2d Vice 
President and Secretary were elected 
as follows: 


President, Mrs. James Cushman. 


Ist Vice President, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt. 
2d. Vice President, Mrs. Phillip 


North Moore. 
Secretary, Mrs. Leo Schwartz. 


Also a Board of Trustees was ap- 
pointed consisting of: 


Mrs. Robert E. Speer 
Mrs. Phillip North Moore 
Mrs. Elmer Blair 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 


Miss Anna Gordon 

Mrs. Raymond Robins 

Dr. Anna L. Brown 

Mrs. Edward R. Hewitt 

Mrs. Edward Bodman. 

Alternates in case of the refusal of 
any appointee to serve: 

Mrs. Lois 
Wisconsin. 

Miss Grace Hubbard, New York. 

Mrs. Davis O. Mills, 
setts. 

Mrs. Henry Dawson, New Jersey. 

Five delegates at large were ap- 
pointed to attend the next annual 
gathering: Mrs. Alexander Kohut, 
Mrs. W. F. Dummer, Miss Mary 
Woolley, Mrs. Finley Shepard, Miss 
Rose Schneiderman. As _ alternates: 
Mrs. Simkhovitch, Miss Elizabeth 
Christman, Miss Mary Anderson. 


Mathews-Rosenberry, 


Massachu- 


Upon request, Miss Eliza R. But- 
ler, chairman of the By-Laws Com- 
mittee, drew up a statement regard- 
ing the purpose of the cooperative 
movement, that the delegates might 
present it to their respective organi- 
zations. It was read and approved. 
The exact text follows: 

The International Conference of 
Women Physicians and the official 
delegates of fourteen national wom- 
en’s organizations in conference and 
convention at the National Board, 


Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion from September 15-October 26 
importance of 


have affirmed the 
recognizing: 

1. That health should be empha- 
sized as a positive part of life and 
not only as a fight against disease. 

2. That there shall be a frank rec- 
ognition of the importance of emo- 
tional health as well as of so-called 
physical health in the education of 
the boy and girl. 

3. That scientific data on these 
matters has now reached a point 
where it is available for lay as well 
as professional use. 

4. That a receptive attitude toward 
these principles i$ needed on the 
part of lay women in order that 
scientific knowledge may be widely 
spread. 


5. That the cooperative effort of all 
women is needed not only to carry 
out a sufficiently far-reaching edu- 
cational program but also to open 
up opportunities by means of which 
these principles may become the 
practical working basis of every day 
life. Concrete examples of such op- 
portunities would be recreation cen- 
ters, health centers, etc. 

The plan of cooperation did not 
state how the four delegates to the 
annual meeting were to be appointed, 
but left it to each national organiza- 
tion to arrange for this in accord- 
ance with its own constitution. The 
suggestion was made that where 


practicable the two delegates attend- 
ing this session of the House of 
Delegates be reappointed for next 
year so that there would be con- 
tinuity of office. 

It was further suggested that one 
of the four delegates elected be asked 
to serve as the designated individual, 
a “Corresponding Delegate,” through 
whom the Board of Tectione might 
reach at any time the national or- 
ganizations with plans or suggestions 
for cooperation. 


The fourteen National Women’s 
organizations which sent delegates to 
the convention were the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae, the Federa- 
tion of Professional and Business 
Women’s Clubs, the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the Medi- 
cal Women’s National Association, 
the National American Woman’s Suf- 
frage Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, the Na- 
tional Board, Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, the National Con- 
gress of Mother and Parent-Teacher 
Association, the National Council of 
Women, the National Council of 
Jewish Women, the National League 
of Women Workers, the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
the Woman’s Department National Civio 
Federation, and the Women’s ‘Trade 
Union League. 


The Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae was represented by the exec- 
utive secretary and by Mrs. L’ 
Ecluse, president of the New York 
branch. There will be no opportun- 
ity to present this matter formall 
to the Association until the Council 
meeting in April but the extent and 
character of our cooperation must be 
determined at that time and perman- 
ent delegates must be appointed if 
we are to cooperate. It is hoped 
that before that meeting definite 
plans of some of the technical com- 
mittees may be ready for presenta- 
tion. 
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OUR BRITISH VISITORS 


The hope of our Committee on In- 
ternational Relations that we should 
be able to bring to the United States 
this year several distinguished Brit- 
ish women to lecture in our colleges 
and before groups of college women 
has been realized. Professor Caro- 
line F. E. Spurgeon, who visited this 
country during the war as a member 
of the British Educational Mission, 
and Mrs. Ida Smedley McLean are 
already here; and Dr. Winifred Cullis 
will arrive shortly. 

Miss Spurgeon and Mrs. McLean 
are to make a six weeks’ tour of the 
leading educational centers. Miss 
Spurgeon will visit Boston, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Ga., and Birmingham, Ala., 
and will include the following col- 
leges in her tour: 

Smith College, Bryn Mawr, Gouch- 
er College, Trinity College, West- 
hampton College, Randolph-Macon 
College for Women, Sweet Briar, the 
North Carolina College for Women, 
Winston-Salem, the Peabody College 
for Teachers, Vanderbilt University, 
Transylvania College, and Kentucky 
State University. 

Mrs. MacLean will visit St. Louis, 
Mo., and tour the Pacific Coast, in- 
cluding in her route the University of 
Southern California, Pomona College, 
Mills College, Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, the University of California, 
Reed College, and the state universi- 
ties of Washington and Oregon. 

Dr. Cullis, who arrived in the 
United States later than Miss Spur- 
geon and Mrs. MacLean and whose 
tour has been delayed by the neces- 
sity of giving a course of lectures at 
Vassar College, will visit women’s 
colleges and co-educational universi- 
ties in the Middle West. 

The three women are worthy ex- 
ponents of the cause of women’s federa- 
tion. In the world of women, they 
are international figures. Miss Spur- 
geon is professor of English literature 


in the University of Wondon.. ‘Shé 
and Dr. Cullis have ‘the’ distinction 
of being the only women in Great 
Britain to occupy university - chairs. 
Miss Spurgeon is docteur de PUni- 
versité de Paris; Litt. D. from _the 
University of Michigan; and Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Letters. She 
is the author of “Five Hundred Years 
of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion,” 
“Chaucer devant la Critique,” and 
“Mysticism in English Literature.” 
She is president of the Federation of 
University Women of Great Britain. 

Dr.. Cullis is professor of physi- 
ology in the London School of Medi- 
cine for Women, University of Lon- 
don, and chairman of the Committee 
on International Relations of the 
Federation of University Women of 
Great Britain. 


Mrs. MacLean is a Doctor of Sci- 
ence from London, and won in 1913 
the $1000 prize offered by the Ameri- 
can Naples Table Association for the 
best piece of original scientific re- 
search by a woman. Her essay was 
in the field of physiological chemistry. 
She is treasurer of the British Fed- 
eration. 

The actual appearance of these dis- 
tinguished women before colleges and 
groups of college women all over the 
country, both those already affiliated 
with our Association and those as yet 
unattached to us, and their earnest ad- 
vocacy of the course of world federa- 
tion, should go far toward convinc- 
ing our scattered college forces of 
the desirability of a closer union 
within our own borders. As already 
announced, it will be the chief busi- 
ness of the Council meeting of the 
Association, to be held in Cleveland 
in April, to consider a possible plan 
for consolidating these scattered col- 
lege forces into a single national 
organization that can speak in the 
coming world federation for all the 
college and university women of the 
United States. 
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EDITORIAL 


In the appeals that are being made 
by the publicity agents of the var- 
ious college endowment fund com- 
Why Omit mittees two notable 
Women? characteristics stand 

out: first a remark- 
ably large number of them apparently 
plead the cause of all colleges for 
larger endowments without a_ too 
pointed reference to the particular in- 
stitution issuing the special bit of 
publicity; and second, although these 
arguments appear to be pleading the 
cause of all colleges and base their 
plea generally on the need of main- 
taining the supply of trained leaders, 
they utterly ignore the fact that the 
world needs the leadership of women 
at least as much as it does that of 
men. 

The following bit of publicity is- 
sued by Eliot Wadsworth, chairman 
of the executive committee of the 
Harvard Endowment Fund, is an ex- 


cellent illustration. : If Mr. Wads- 
worth could be induced to supple- 
ment the half-truths contained in his 
statement by the additions which we 
print in brackets, we should heartily 
subscribe to all he says: 

“It becomes more evident every 
day,” writes Mr. Wadsworth, “that 
the plight of the college professor is 
not confined to any one college or 
group of colleges. The profession of 
teaching in colleges is threatened all 
over America. Hardly a day _ passes 
in the office of the Harvard Endow- 
ment Fund without a call from the 
representative of some college which 
is planning a drive for further en- 
dowment. 

“The reasons given are always the 
same: First, the existing staff is suf- 
fering from the high cost of living; 
the college is unable to give a square 
deal and a living wage to the men 
{and women]|without whom no col- 
lege can exist. Second, the recruit- 
ing of teachers has become almost 
impossible. 

“Men [and women] of unusual in- 
tellectual attainments, who would be 
selected by college faculties to carry on 
the work of teaching, cannot see the 
possibility of self-support in the meager 
salary of $100 a month which is offered 
as a beginning. Even if they are in- 
clined to try, and anxious to follow the 
profession of teaching, the call of com- 
mercial life, with its promise of finan- 
cial reward, greater at the beginning and 
limited in the future only by their own 
ability, is a strong one. 

“In every college the men _ [and 
women] who were already absorbed 
in the profession of teaching and 
whose associations and _ friendships 
are well established are carrying on 
as best they may. These older men 
[and women] cannot keep up their 
departments without the constant ad- 
dition of young assistants. The dis- 
couragement of trying to keep up to 
a high standard of education under 








the: constantly increasing handicap of 
ati inadequate staff, is almost’as hard 
upon these older men [and women] 
as their own individual troubles with 
the rent and’the grocer’s bill. 

“The colleges of America are 
aniong her greatest assets. They 
have grown in number and in size 
as the nation has grown.: They. have 
spread from Cambridge; where, in 
1636, John Harvard established our 
first venture in higher education, to 
the farthest, corners of the country, 
The money available today for carry- 
ing on these priceless plants which 
belong to us all is insufficient. Like 
any public service corporation they 
must have enough income to pay 
expenses.and upkeep. 

“From these colleges America ex- 
pects to draw a steadily increasing 
number of young men [and women] 
with trained, alert. minds and high 
ideals. America must depend upon these 
young men [and women] for the leaders 
of the future in medicine, in law, in 
business, in government, in the arts. 
This supply of young men _ [and 
women], which is the hope of the fu- 
ture, is seriously threatened both as 
to quality and standard. Its conserva- 
tion is of vital interest to every Ameri- 
can father and mother, to every in- 
dividual interested in the development 
of America along social and business 
lines. 

“It is not only those who have had 
the benefit of a college education 
who should feel called upon in this 
emergency. Their number is _ less 
than one per cent of our total popu- 
lation. The other millions have bene- 
fited directly or indirectly from the 
work done by our colleges. In every 
activity of our normal lives we are 
lorced to rely upon trained minds. 
School teachers, doctors, lawyers, 
dentists, ministers, trusted public offi- 
clals, have been able to carry on for 
the community their individual work 
because of what -the colleges gave 
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them. Without these educated men 
[and women], how could we _ have 
advanced as a nation to our present 
position in the world? 


“America’s place is unique. We 
have everything that we had before 
the war and infinitely .more. Our 
wealth has grown amazingly. The 
whole world is in our debt. Our in- 
dustry has developed in four years 
beyond anything we could have 
hoped without the stimulus of war 
demands. We have learned to unite 
in our efforts toward foreign trade, 
rather than to decree such unity an 
offense. We have become the main 
reliance of millions of people for 
food and raw material with which 
they may make a new start. We 
have a heritage from this world 
catastrophe which staggers the imagi- 
nation. Whether we do well or ill 
with it depends on each of us and 
on our collective effort. 

“Like an army, we must have offi- 
cers. It is upon the type of men 
[and women] who are allowed to lead 
during the next few years, in educa- 
tion, in commerce, in banking and in 
politics, that our future greatness 
will depend. The colleges are ask- 
ing for funds which must be consid- 
ered as the best insurance for the 
future that the nation can provide. 
In what way other than by educa- 
tion can we fit the coming genera- 
tions to do the work of the nation? 

“All told, the amounts asked are 
not much more than the first war 
fund asked by the American Red 
Cross—$100,000,000. America gave 
this fund gladly, and in less than a 
year gave another fund of $175,000,- 
000 to the Red Cross. The need to 
relieve suffering, the deseprate neces- 
sity of winning the war, brought 
forth those gifts. 

“Today we are faced with another 
form of emergency. On meeting 
that emergency depends much of our 
future. If the people will understand, 


if the men of great wealth will realize 
the true meaning of these college 
campaigns for endowment, there can 
be no question of the outcome. 
American business success, great in- 
dividual wealth piled up in safe de- 
posit boxes, will mean little if we of 
this generation allow the nation to 
turn back on the path of education 
and social advancement which it has 
steadily followed since the Pilgrims 
first landed at Plymouth.” 


*That there is, on the other hand, 
recognition in some quarters of the 
need for endowments for the separate 
eee can a ln 
maenaeee. is revealed in a letter 
to the New York Times called forth 
by the publication of Mr. Frick’s 
will, with its enormous legacies to 
educational and philanthropic institu- 
tions. We reprint it in the hope that 
some of our members who are work- 
ing in the endowment campaign of 
the women’s colleges may find it use- 
ful: 

“To the Editor of the New York 
Times: 


“There will be great joy among the 
many hospitals and _ other philan- 
thropic institutions to which Mr. Frick’s 
legacies will give relief and increased 
opportunities of usefulness; while the 
friends of Princeton and Harvard 
Universities will find it difficult to 
express their feelings over the mil- 
lions bequeathed to them. Gifts of 
fifteen, or even five million dollars 
to an educational institution are al- 
most or altogether unprecedented. 

“Meanwhile, New York is to be the 
possessor of an art collection with an 
ample endowment, which is worthy 
to be compared with the finest col- 
lection of the kind in the world, the 
Wallace collection in London. 


“All this gives to Mr. Frick a rare 
distinction. His memory will be 
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cherished even more widely than that 
ef Sir Richard Wallace. 

“Sharing the gratitude of the 
teachers of young men, and of the 
physicians and charitable workers, 
and of my fellow-citizens of New 
York, I may be pardoned for ex- 
pressing the wish that Mr. Frick had 
considered the needs of our colleges 
for young women. He provided, we 
may well believe, with gratitude in 
his. heart, for the best education of a 
multitude of young men. That he 
overlooked the needs of the girls 
must be because the situation of the 
girls’ colleges had not been presented 
to him. 


“Take the condition of four of the 
oldest and largest of these nearest 
to us, which may be regarded as 
setting the pace for all, Vassar, 
Mount Holyoke, Smith, and Welles- 
ley. With, in the aggregate, approxi- 
mately 5,000 students of full college 
grade; with a fame that is world- 
wide; with Faculties of the finest 
quality and of complete devotion, 
working with pitifully small salaries, 
that have been as yet but meagerly 


increased, and lacking needed dormi- 
tories and adequate laboratory and 
educational equipment, they are turn- 
ing away every year a crowd of ap- 
plicant students, because friends are 


so scarce! Their annual budgets are 
inadequate on both sides of the ac- 
count, and the appeal for help brings 
results. only when accompanied with 
the sacrificial efforts of a multitude 
of alumnae who, as a class, have lit- 
tle money at their command. 

“There may be a few exceptions to 
which these statements do not apply, 
but one, may still say, ‘From one 
learn all!” What would not a bene- 
faction like one of Mr. Frick’s noble 
gifts mean to any one of these col- 
leges, or even the gift of a much 
smaller sum that would still be phe- 
nomenal! 

“And these young women are to 





be the mothers of the coming genera- 
tion, and the companions and _ in- 
spirers of the young men upon whom 
will rest the responsibilities of the 
new world that is upon us. 

“IT speak with some feeling, for I 
have had girls dear to me in Smith, 
and in Wellesley, with which also I 
have been in close touch. I have had 
the privilege of being for many years 
a Trustee of Mount Holyoke and I 
am inexpressibly grateful to Vassar 
for the education it has given to 
my daughters, and I have sat by the 
side of noble women filling professors’ 
chairs for more than a third of a 
century while receiving salaries so 
small that one is ashamed to mention 
them, and having to retire at last 
with little or nothing left them but 
the gratitude of some hundreds of 
educated women, and the conscious- 
ness of having given themselves for 
their girls. 

“In this day of benefactions in the 
millions it is time for some men or 
women whom God has blessed with 
wealth to change this situation radi- 
cally, by gifts that shall set the wom- 
en’s colleges where they belong and 
then give them godspeed. 

HENRY A. STIMSON. 

New York, Dec. 8, 1919. 


The Women’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor has in preparation 
a report on the subject of women in 
Womenin the the government serv- 
Government ice of. which the fol- 
Service lowing is a brief sum- 
mary. 

For many years people interested 
in securing equality of opportunity 
for women workers have felt that 
this equality did not exist in the 
government service, the place above 
all others where every citizen of the 
country should be assured of oppor- 
tunity similar to that of his or her 
fellow workers. Because of the tre- 
mendous influx of women into new 


occupations during the war, and the 
consequent general recognition of 
their abilities along many different 
lines, it was felt that the time was 
ripe for discovering how far the new 
attitude toward women workers had 
penetrated the different branches of 
the government service. With this 
object in view the Women’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor 
arranged to make a study of positions 
in the government service open by 
examination to women as compared 
with those closed to women. The 
study was begun in September, 1919. 
Part I was completed on October 
16 and on October 27 was submitted 
to the Civil Service Commission. The 
chief emphasis of Part I was on the 
fact that women were excluded from 
60 per cent of the examinations held 
from January 1, 1919, to June 30, 
1919, 

On November 5, ten days after receiv- 
ing the report, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion passed a ruling opening all examina- 
tions to both women and men, leaving it 
to the discretion of the appointing officers 
to specify the sex desired when request- 
ing certification of eligibles. 

On November 19 a bill was intro- 
duced into the Senate by Senator 
McLean of Connecticut so amending 
the old statute dating back to 1870 and 
providing that at the discretion of the 
head of any department women may 
be appointed to any clerkship in the 
government service, as to require that 
in requesting a register of eligibles for 
appointment the nominating and ap- 
pointing officials shall not specify sex 
unless sex is a physical barrier to the 
proper performance of the duties to be 
fulfilled. 

Thus one of the ends desired has 
been already almost completely ac- 
complished. Once the facts were as- 
sembled, the rapidity with which the 
remedy was supplied gives rise to a 
hope that Part II of the report, show- 
ing an equally serious discrimina- 





tion in the matter of appointments 
and entrance salaries, may have as 
satisfactory a result. 

The entire report was submitted 
both to. the Civil Service Commission 
and to the Joint Commission on the 
Reclassification of Salaries. A  sub- 
committee of the latter on the em- 
ployment conditions of women in the 
civil service has incorporated the ma- 
terial in its report to the Committee 
on Employment Policies which has 
been adopted and passed on to the 
Commission. 


3efore this issue of the Journal 
can reach our readers the National 
Club House in Washington will have 
celebrated its official 
opening with a “house- 
warming.” We must 
depend upon the next issue of the 
News Letter to carry the news of it 
to our members. 

Meantime the 
resident members 
gun. We do not 
actual report how 
bers of the 
ing to the call for co-operation in 
this undertaking but we await the is- 
sue with confidence. Just as a re- 
minder, however, we print this ap- 
peal from the chairman of the Club 
House Membership Committee: 

Dear Fellow Alumnae: 

The A. C. A. Club House is open! 
The Committee working in Wash- 
ington and the Finance Committee 
have done their part. The future of 
the club rests with the Alumnae at 
large. Will you make it a success 
by joining yourself and by getting 
your friends to join? 

Unless we secure an adequate 
membership, this greatest of the 
A. C. A. undertakings in the thirty- 
seven years of its history will be a 
failure. Join and make failure im- 
possible! 

Think what it will mean to college 


The National 
Club House 


campaign for non- 
has only just be- 
yet know from 
loyally the mem- 


Association are respond- 


women to have an attractive, reason- 
ably priced club of their own in 
crowded Washington! Think what 
you can do at your club for your 
non-collegiate friend when she visits 
the capital! These advantages alone 
warrant joining. 

Sut back of these personal rewards 
lie the very real but less obvious pur- 
poses for which the club is estab- 
lished. By joining, you make possi- 
ble an enlargement of the work which 
the A.C. A. has carried on for women 
in educational and professional fields 
during its thirty-seven years of or- 
ganized effort, because you help to 
give it a dignified headquarters. All 
of us know what strength idealistic 
efforts gain by being suitably housed. 

During the war, while the tele- 
phone in the A.C.A. home for col- 
lege women war workers was the 
only clue to the existence of the 
A.C. A. in Washington, the advice of 
the Association was sought by fed- 
eral bureaus, by members of Con- 
gress, and by other governmental 
agencies on questions affecting edu- 
cational and industrial conditions for 
women and children. With our of- 
fices in view of the White House, 
our national activities will develop as 
rapidly as we have power to support 
them. 

The A. C. A. Committee on Inter- 
national Relations is formulating plans 
for a close federation of all foreign 
universities Open to women with ours; 
from this beginning will grow oppor- 
tunity for our women’s college to place 
on their faculties the strongest women 
from abroad; it will open foreign 
universities to our own able professors ; 
graduate students can enter more 
sasily those universities which best 
meet their needs but are distant. It 
will, above all, develop the spirit of 
fraternity which no accident of his- 
tory can destroy. No other single 
agency will lend such strength to 
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this great movement as will our 
Washington club house, for it makes 
a center where university women of 
all countries will meet and work out 
together those ideals of international- 
ism which are the peculiar duty of 
educated women in the coming years. 
As patriotic citizens even more than 
as college women we are called on 
to support our club. 

Our membership quota will be 
reached if every class, even in every 
woman’s college, to say nothing of 
the co-educational colleges, secures 
ten per cent of its members for the 
club. If you have not already been 
solicited by your class_ secretary, 
write her and start the class machin- 


ery. Keep after it until the class 
goal is reached. 
Each branch should secure the 


largest possible per cent of its mem- 
bership. Every member of the Asso- 
ciation has received a membership ap- 
plication blank in the special Club 
House Bulletin. Cut it out and send 
it with your check to Mrs. Pomeroy. 

We must have five thousand mem- 
bers. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CARO C. T. MARTIN, 

Chairman of Membership Committee. 
4343 Locust St., 

Kansas City, Mo. 


STATE ORGANIZATION 


The movement for closer state or- 
ganization of the work of. the Asso- 
clation is proceeding in a number of 
states. Since the convention in April 
State meetings or conferences have 
been held in California, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Connecticut, Kan- 
sas, and New York, while in other 
states, notably Iowa, the work of or- 
ganizing new branches looking to- 
ward a strong state organization is 
proceeding rapidly. Michigan, Wis- 
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consin, Kansas, and Connecticut have 
already a formal organization with 
regularly elected officers; and New 
York is to hold a conference in Feb- 
ruary to perfect its present partial 
organization. 

Under the able and energetic di- 
rection of Mrs. I. F. Schermerhorn, 
president of the Des Moines Branch 
and state chairman of our work in 
Iowa, that state has made the great- 
est gain in the number of branches 
and of new members of any state in 
the Union. The plan there is to hold 
in June, just before or just after the 
meeting of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in Des Moines, a 
conference of the Iowa branches for 
the purpose of perfecting the state 
organization. 

To states that are contemplating 
state-wide organization the plan 
adopted in December by the Con- 
necticut branches may contain some 
suggestions. A meeting of represen- 
tatives of the four. branches and of 
several of the independent college 
clubs, of which there is a considér- 
able number in the state, ‘was called 
at New Haven. At this meeting the 
question of the desirability of state 
organization and the purposes to be 
furthered by it were thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Practically all the represen- 
tatives present were agreed that the 
number of branches and of individual 
members in the state could be great- 
ly increased and that through such 
an organization the college forces of 
the state could be made much more 
effective in improving educational 
legislation, in raising international and 
local scholarships, and in furthering 
Americanization work. 

It was decided at this meeting, 
therefore, to organize the Connecti- 
cut State Division of the Association, 
to consist of the branches of the 
State as regular members and the 
independent college clubs as associate 
members, the latter to have full vot- 


ing power on all matters except those 
pertaining strictly to A.C.A. busi- 
ness. It was arranged that the State 
Division should have a Council made 
up of the president and one delegate 
from each branch and a delegate from 
each college club; and that this Coun- 
cil should elect one of its members 
president and one secretary-treasurer 
for a term of two years, these offi- 
cers to be A. C. A. members. It was 
recommended that this Council should 
meet at least three times a year, or 
oftener if the president should so de- 
sire. In order to finance the state 
work it was suggested that a fee of 
fifteen cents per individual member 
be paid by each branch and club in 
the organization. 

Believing that the first essential to 
really effective state work on the part 
of college women is a greatly en- 
larged membership that will give us 
a working center in a much larger 
number of communities the national 
association is urging on all state or- 
ganizations the desirability of under- 
taking as their first piecé of work a 
thorough-going membership cam- 
paign. 

In all of our states great educa- 
tional problems are demanding solu- 
tion. Surely the people have a right 
to expect help from the organized 
college women. 


BY WAY OF SUGGESTION 


One branch sends in a good sugges- 
tion for getting members acquaint- 
ed. The president writes: “The most 
worth while of our women enjoy get- 
ting away from professional thoughts 
and duties occasionally for just a social 
evening with other college women, en- 
joying real conversation; but this was 
frequently marred by the fact that the 
women were not acquainted! So one 
evening I hit on this plan: I intro- 
duced myself, at the close of a business 


meeting, to the assembled ladies, giving 
in a humorous manner my name, occu- 
pation, birthplace, college, then intro- 
duced another, who followed suit and in a 
very short time the chill of not knowing 
‘who that is in the blue dress’ passed 
away. We know who is who and can 
all work more harmoniously together.” ~ 


The Missoula, (Montana) Branch 
writes that last year they succeeded in 
putting one of their members on the 
school board. Next! 


In Fresno, Calif., the Branch has 
raised money for its scholarship fund 
by securing the privilege of selling tick- 
ets for one month among their friends 
for one of the local moving picture 
theatres, the management donating half 
of the proceeds from the sale to the 
fund. In this way something over five 
hundred dollars was raised. 

The letter from the president of the 
Fresno Branch is full of interesting 
suggestions. “If a branch desires to 
raise money,” she writes (is there any 
branch that doesn’t?), “possibly men- 
tion of our chocolate booth at the 
Y.W.C.A. festival this spring may be 
helpful. All the women’s clubs were 
represented, each having a booth or 
combining with other clubs in some un- 
dertaking—a fashion show, in one in- 
stance. Our booth was the best money 
maker in the municipal auditorium that 
day. The domestic science teacher at 
the Fresno State Normal was the chair- 
man of the committee. One of the 
art teachers and several students pa- 
pered the sides of the booth up about 
six feet high on three sides, and with 
alabastine painted in a Dutch room— 
tulips growing on a window ledge each 
side of a Dutch fireplace with a kettle 
boiling over the bright flames. The 
walls were blocked off in big green tiles 
and here and there a duck painted in— 
all at a total cost of two dollars and 
thirty cents for paint and paper. Mem- 
bers donated cakes or money to buy 
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cream and chocolate and we served hot 
chocolate and cake. We carried out 
the Dutch effect in dishes, flowers, 
chairs, etc. We cleared in one ‘after- 
noon and evening a hundred and one 
dollars and sixty-two cents—thirty dol- 
lars more that any other booth. Best 
of all, the chairman had the cooperation 
and help ‘of every member of the 
branch. 

“Our best program each year has been 
the reception to the senior girls of the 
high school and normal. It has been held 
at our local country club in a beautiful 
old colonial building set among the 
orange trees at a time when California is 
its loviest. We have’ been fortunate in 
securing speakers who are an inspiration 
to the girls and, we hope incline them to 
the higher education. In 1918 seventy- 
five attended ; last May a hundred and 
seventy-one' were present.” 


Last year the Oswego branch insti- 
tuted a story telling hour at the public 
library. A member of the branch went 
each Saturday morning to the library 
and told stories to any children who cared 
to gather in a little alcove set aside for 
them. The attendance and interest in- 
creased rapidly each week and some 
of the finest and lovliest children’s 
stories were brought to the children 
in this way. ' 


The North Dakota Branch raised the 
money for. their two scholarships -for 
French girls by sending out a letter to all 
of their alumni as well as the alumnae, 
appealing for their assistance in the care 
of the two girls assigned to their Uni- 
- The plan nroved highly success- 
ul. 


The Atlantic City Branch last year de- 
voted its club meetings to a study of the 
local municipal government with talks by 
various city officers as to the scope and 
duties of their departments, together 
with a study of the methods of nomina- 
tions and voting in municipal elections. 


The Branch has also conducted twice a 
week a parliamentary law demonstration 
class for members and any others inter- 
ested. 

For high school girls illustrated talks 
on the colleges and universities open to 
women have been given by members of 
the branch and the branch is raising a 
scholarship fund to be available in 1920. 


Many of our branches give an annual 
reception to high school girls for the pur- 
pose of interesting them in going to col- 
lege but few of them have met with such 
success in point of attendance, particu- 
larly in the larger cities, as have the ef- 
forts of the Pittsburg Branch. In reply 
to a request for information as to how 
this attendance is secured a member of 
the branch writes: “A good deal of care- 
ful work goes toward the sending out of 
the invitations. We see that the commit- 
tee has an accurate list of the schools in 
the field with the names of their superin- 
tendents or principals. The field secre- 
taries of the Carnegie Institute and of 
Pennsylvania College for Women have 
been of the greatest help in this through 
allowing the use of lists kept on file in 
their offices. 

Invitations are sent to the heads of 
schools with the request that they be 
réad, emphasized, and posted. We try 
to make sure through members or friends 
in the schools, or through telephoning 
the principals, that this is done. We have 
frequently found that without such “fol- 
low-up” methods busy or indifferent prin- 
cipals ignore the invitation and its does 
not reach their girls at all. Every once 
in a while we hear that this has happened 
in spite of our care. 

We have tried sending individual in- 
vitations to the girls, but it is almost im- 
possible to get correct lists from the 
schools and makes too much work an¢ 
expense for the committees. We do a 
good deal of announcing in the papers 
and also through the students at the two 
colleges most interested. These students 
come from the very high schools we are 
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trying to reach and they gladly tell 
their young sisters and their friends 
about it. The Alumnae, especially those 
who are teaching, help a great deal too. 
We encourage teachers to come and 
bring their girls. They enjoy it too. 
Sometimes the mothers will chaperone 
their daughters and friends. Delegations 
often meet at the schools and come to- 
gether in groups of ten to twenty or 
more. “We’re the South High Girls” or 
“We're from Wilkinsburg,” they say. So 
school spirit and the idéa of bringing the 
largest percentage of girls from a given 
place help too. 

But of course we are an established 
fact, a tradition, a yearly event, now, ex- 
pected and looked forward to in the 
schools; and the best advertisement we 
get is the account of a good time which 
our guests transmit to their friends. 


The Kansas City Branch has added to 
its four scholarships offered annually to 
high school graduates three scholarships 
for teachers to assist them to study at an 
accredited university either'in the sum- 
mer or during their sabbatical year. 


The Tulsa Branch has found a unique 


way to be of service to college women. 
New college women coming to the town 
have found so much difficulty in finding 
rooms, especially in private houses, that 
the Branch decided to assist. It appoint- 
ed as chairman of the housing committee 
a member who is an assistant pastor in 
the city with regular office hours and who 
is very glad to render this service. About 
September advertisements are run in the 
daily papers saying that the A. C. A. will 
endeavor to assist college women-in find- 
ing rooms and asking people who will re- 
ceive such roomers to notify the chair- 
man of the committee. 


The Spokane Branch reports that the 
best piece of work that it has done has 
been in the field of child welfare. A com- 
mittee of ‘the branch offered’ their 
services to the principals of the schools 
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to help with the problem of the sub-nor- 
mal child, by investigating the underlying 
ing causes of dullness or lack of interest 
in ill-nourished, poorly clothed or un- 
manageable children. The work -was 
done in cooperation with the Social Serv- 
ice Bureau of the City and the treat- 
ment of the cases was turned over to the 
Bureau unless the family refused. The 
committee found that it could do much to 
assist cases which though needy, were 
unwilling to report to the Bureau. 

In one instance the committee was in- 
strumental in closing up a boarding home 
for children where conditions were found 
to be deplorable. 

As the work went on the committee en- 
countered the usual need for money, so 
an exhibit of war posters was given un- 
der the auspices of the branch. A part 
of the proceeds was used fora milk fund 
and the rest went to establish a Rest 
Camp at one of the nearest lakes for 
tired mothers and children. This camp 
has rendered a fine service. Some of the 
children had never before had butter and 
one tired little thirteen-year-old said that 
“it certainly did her good to eat a meal 
that someone else had cooked.” 


Different branches have reported from 
time to time the successful production by 
members of the branch of plays or play- 
lets written by other members. On the 
other hand, branches which lack or have 
failed to discover such talents among 
their: members have made inquiries about 
suitable plays that might be given by 
their members, either for the amusement 
of the members and their guests or as‘a 
means of raising money. The office of 
the executive secretary is glad to offer 
its services as a clearing house. Branches 
that have given successful plays, whether 
written by their members or not, could be 
of great service to other branches by 
sending full information about them and 
about how they can be obtained ; and the 
executive secretary will be glad to pass 
on'such information’ to branches that 
need it. 
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The Pueblo Branch has had a number 
o{ successful talks given before the high 
school girls by representative women in 
other lines of work than teaching. 


The Portland Branch reports that it 
never plans its programs more than two 
or three months in advance in order to 
be able to take advantage of the presence 
in the city of any interesting speaker who 
may appear, and that it does not find the 
matter of programs a problem. They 
have consisted for several years of a buf- 
fet lunch, for which individual members 
pay, as short a business session as possi- 
ble, and then some prominent speaker 
on some subject of interest. Work is 
done through committees. At one of the 
meetings arranged for this year it is 
planned to have the members of the 
branch who are domestic science teach- 
ers tell about or demonstrate the most 
worth while device in the home they 
know of, or give several good recipes. 


For their December meeting the mem- 
bers of the Oberlin Branch invited the 
members of the Cleveland Branch to be 
their guests in Oberlin. Mrs. King, wife 
of the President of Oberlin College, and 
the members of the executive committee 
of the Oberlin Branch, entertained the 
visitors at luncheon at the President’s 
House after which Dr. King spoke in- 
formally on his work in Eastern Europe 
last year. This was followed by a visit 
to some of the dormitories, and then by 
music with an informal tea later at the 
Art Museum. Both branches write with 
enthusiasm of the success of the plan. 


The San Francisco Branch devotes a 
short time at each meeting to news from 
the colleges reported by members of the 
branch. Sometimes members are asked 


beforehand to give something of special 
interest about their colleges, and some- 
times volunteers are called for at the 
meeting. The aim is to have brief, spicy 
accounts; and the report comes that so 


far no one has taken an undue amount of 
time, 


For a branch to increase its member- 
ship in one year from six to one hundred 
is an achievement worth recording. The 
Topeka branch writes: 

“The Topeka, Kansas, branch of the 
Collegiate Alumnae was_ reorganized, 
after the war, just a year ago this month. 
We had six members at that time. At 
this January, 1919 meeting we formed a 
state organization with the Lawrence 
Chapter and decided to hold meetings 
once a month. Since then we have been 
having our meetings at a tea room where 
luncheon is served at 12 o’clock. Im- 
mediately following the luncheon we have 
our program and discuss the business on 
hand. This enables the business women 
and teachers to attend. 

“At this first luncheon plans were 
made for inviting into the association all 
the Topeka women who are college grad- 
uates either as active or associate mem- 
bers. We hold our luncheons through- 
out the summer. No business was trans- 
acted during these months but a vigor- 
ous campaign for new members, which 
was begun at the January meeting, was 
carried on. 

“During the regular winter season 
some speaker of general interest has been 
present at each meeting and has talked 
on subjects interesting to the women; a 
newspaper man spoke on “Women Who 
Write ;’ Dean Corbin, Supervisor of 
women at Kansas University, told about 
the girls in the new cooperative house at 
the University; the head of our child 
hygiene department of the state, spoke 
on “Some Factors of Child Nutrition,” 
and Doctor Greenfield, state bacteriolo- 
gist, discussed the new quarantine meth- 
ods. 

“Our luncheons are always held on 
the third Saturday of each month and 
we use the return card method of notify- 
ing the members. 

“We have twenty-seven colleges repre- 
sented in our chapter, fourteen national 
and thirteen associate colleges, and we 
will have one hundred paid members by 
the end of the year. 





“The association always tries to be do- 
ing some really worth while work. We 
have furnished a room for two girls at 
the cooperative house at Kansas Uni- 
versity, a home for the benefit of self- 
supporting girl students. To raise the 
money for this we gave a matinee tea at 
the Country Club. Music was furnished 
by local talent and a play by Mrs. Hearty 
Earl Brown Nelson, a member of the 
Lawrence Chapter, was presented. We 
had over two hundred members and 
guests at this, our first party. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to look into 
the establishment of a scholarship fund. 

“When the Kansas Woman’s commit- 
tee on Child Welfare chose representa- 
tives to make plans for a state wide cam- 
paign they picked eight state organiza- 
tions to help and the Collegiate Alumnae 
was one of them. The Association is al- 
so to have part in a milk campaign which 
the City is to carry on in the spring.” 

The Elmira Branch, which last year 
supported one French student and made 
it possible for her to return to her home 
for the vacation, the French government 
paying her passage one way, emboldened 
by its success, has this year assumed re- 
sponsibility for an additional French girl 
and a Mexican girl. 

The college gives free tuition for all 
three students and a Mexican lady has 
provided for the room and board of the 
Mexican girl for one semester. ‘This 
means that the branch must raise about a 
thousand dollars. ‘Two committees have 
been appointed, one for the French stu- 
dents and one for the Mexican, com- 
posed about equally of branch members 
and of townspeople not members of the 
branch who have been asked to help. The 
branch members do the executive work, 
keep in touch with the girls and very 
much in touch with those whom they 
can interest financially. 

People have been very generous in giv- 
ing from five to twenty-five dollars and 
even more. Each committee member 
gets what she can. The Elmira Alumnae 


Association has given a hundred dollars, 
and another alumnae group has promised 
seventy-five. The branch as an organi- 
zation has given fifty for the first semes- 
ter and individual members have given 
liberally. “If you ask how we raise the 
money,” writes the president, “the reply 
is, we talk. We tell people about the 
girls and their needs and we gratefully 
mention the help we have had. We had 
our last year’s French girl tell us about 
the educational system in France at one 
of our meetings and she made a splendid 
impression. This gives an opportunity 


for publicity and creates interest.’ 


The Santa Barbara Branch reports that 
its biggest piece of work during the past 
year has been the conducting, and par- 
tial financing, of a housing survey of 
the city. There is in the population a 
large number of Mexican refugees and 
other foreigners whose demands have 
rather clogged the wheels of the philan- 
thropic organizations, and whom the 
branch has undertaken to aid by, first, 
improving their living conditions and, 
second, furnishing the opportunity for 
an education in the English language. In 
response to the petition of the branch, and 
an offer of financial assistance in meet- 
ing the extra expense involved, which 
followed up the housing survey, the city 
board of education conducted a night 
school for these foreigners last year, and 
is continuing the work this year. 

Under the inspiration of Dean K. W. 
Jameson, the Missoula Chapter of A. C. 
A. led in the establishing of Eloise 
Knowles College, named in honor of an 
alumna of the University of Montana 
beloved as student, teacher and citizen. 
Through the influence of A. C. A. several 
women’s organizations and individuals 
furnished and equipped a house close to 
the campus. The University guarantees 
rent, light and heat for which the girls 
pay $2 a week apiece. 

Miss Emeline S. Whitcomb, 
‘he Home Economics 


Head of 
Department is 
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Kesident teacher. With nine students, 
to whom the social side of college life 
would have been inaccessible, Miss Whit- 
comb is creating a delightful home. The 
girls, in squads, do all of the housework. 
The tasks average one hour a day for 
each girl. The group is anticipating 
keenly the garden they will develop this 
spring. The living, even in these days of 
high prices, is amazingly cheap, averag- 
ing $2 a week apiece, which makes the 
weekly total $4. 

Practically every girl in Knowles Cot- 


tage earns, at least, $15 a month as Stu- 


dent’s assistant. 

While the Cooperative House is not a 
new idea, two interesting facts stand out 
in the Knowles Cottage plan. First, the 
interest in and cooperation with the 
women of Missoula. Second, that many 
of the girls coming from ranches, con- 
tribute food from home in lieu of money. 
On western ranches where food is abun- 
dant, the amount is hardly missed, and is, 
on the other hand a great boon to the 
house mother. One girl, for instance is 
going through college on potatoes, an- 
other, on butter. 

Knowles Cottage has demonstrated so 
completely the solution of the social and 
economic problems of the ambitious girl 
with limited means, that plans are un- 
der way for more cooperative houses. 


FELLOWSHIPS OF THE INTER- 
COLLEGIATE COMMUNITY 
SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


The Intercollegiate Community Serv- 
ice Association offers every year three 
fellowships of the value of $450.00 each. 
These fellowships are open to the Grad- 
uates of Colleges cooperating with the 
Association in this offer, and will be 
awarded to the candidates most nearly 


meeting all requirements. The co-op- 
erating Colleges are Bryn Mawr, Smith, 
and Wellesley. 

If suitable candidates do not present 
themselves for any two of these fellow- 


ships, a fellowship of $450.00 will be 


from any College of recognized standing. 

THE AIM of a Fellowship is to offer 
to young women who look forward to 
professional service in social work op- 
portunity for training both in the theory 
and in the practice of social work. It 
provides residence in the Settlements in 
order that the students by living among 
people, especially of the industrial group, 
may have an opportunity for understand- 
ing other points of view ; and through the 
human relationships that develop in the 
house activities have a means of increas- 
ing that sympathy and understanding 
which are essential to the finest social 
teaching and leadership. 

PLAN OF WORK. The Fellowships 
involve residence at one of the three Col- 
lege Settlements, Boston, New York or 
Philadelphia from October first to July 
first. 

The time of the student will be divided 
between practice training in connection 
with the activities of the Settlement or 
that type of social work in which she is 
especially interested, and class room in- 
struction in a neighboring College, Uni- 
versity or Professional School. Bryn 
Mawr College. Simmons College, and the 

Soston School for Social Workers give a 
scholarship to cover tuition. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR APPLI- 
CANTS. The requirements for candi- 
dates are as follows: 

(1). Appropriate undergraduate cours- 
es, for example, in Economics, Politics, 
Sociology, Psychology, or Biology. Pref- 
erence will be given to the candidate who 
has had at least one year of graduate 
training or successful experience in some 
phase of social training. 

(2). Evidence of good scholarship. 

(3). Satisfactory references in regard 
to health, character and especial fitness 
for social work. 

APPLICATION FOR THESE FEL- 
LOWSHIPS should be sent before May 
first to the chairman of the Fellowship 
Committee of the Intercollegiate Com- 
munity Service Association, Miss Hilda 
Worthington Smith, Bryn Mawr, Penn- 


offered by the Association to a candidate sylvania. 
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